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SUBJSCT!    Christr.ias  Trees, 


^L;i.OUI.GE:vSCT;    -..here's  Jin  and  Uncle  Abe?    They  raust  be  busy  .-.ctting  ready  for 
Christnas.    The  last  tine  I  saw  then  they  were  looking  for  ornanents  for  the 

^nristnas  tree  Ah,  here  they  cone  nov/  Yes,  that's  Uncle  Abe  of  the  Eepart- 

nent  of  Agriculture.  The  boy  with  hin  is  his  nephew,  Jim.  Let's  see  what  they're 
up  to .  *' 


Jill:    V.ho  started  Christmas  trees  anyway,  Uncle  Abe? 

.M.^.  I  don't  know,  Jin.    Christmas  trees  &o  a  Ions  way  back.  Just 

I         the  custom  cane  from,  I  don't  know  that  anybody  knows.  Some  say  one  thin^;. 
some  another.    The  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  decorate  their  houses  about  this 
tine  of  the  year  with  date  palms.     The  date  palm  was  a  symbol  of  life  triianphant 
over  death.    The  Romans  celebrated  their  feast  of  Saturn  in  midwinter.     '.t  that 
feast, they  raised  aloft  an  evert:reen  as  a  si^-n  of  joy.    Some  folks  think  the 
people  the  Romans  conquered  -ot  the  custom  from  the  Romans.  Others  think  the 
Christinas  tree  idea  ori^-inatcd  in  northern  Europe,  amon^:  the  Scandinavians. 

JIM:  Did  they  have  lights  on  the  Christmas  trees  way  back  there? 

p;-QLS  --^5;  ^,.^ell,  amonc  the  Greeks.  Christmas  is  still  known  as  the  Feast 
ot  ^i^^ts      Li,-hts  were  also  a  fc->.turc  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Lights,    There  is 
one  story  that  the  first  Christmas  tree  sprang-  from  soil  that  had  been  drenched 
oy  the  olood  of  two  lovers  who  were  murdered.    During  the  Christnas  season,  the 
siory  ,,oes,  llanin^-  li-nts  spran^:  mysteriously  from  its  branches  at  niiiit.  Just 
where  the  practice  of  lit:htin^  up  the  Christmas  tree  really  started  it  is  hard  to 
say.    ^hatever  its  orijin,  the  Christnas  tree  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  beautiful 
sign  of  happiness  and  family  ties.    An  old  Anglo-Saxon  story  credits  Saint  Boni- 
face with  originating  the  Christmas  tree. 

JIM:  Tell  me  the  story,  will  you  Uncle  Abe? 

UNCLE  .^£:    -..ell,  you  know.  Winfrid  or  Saint  Boniface,  as  ho  is  generally 
ta^own    was  a  missionary  who  converted  some  of  the  tribes  of  iorthern  Europe  to 

v^^i  5  T  '^'^^'^'^^  ^^^^       ^^^s^iP  t^^^s.  so  when  they  were  con- 

IVl     ^  T  ^"^^^^^'^  to  a  giant  oak  tree  they  had  worshiped  ^.nd  cut  it 

conSi-t'^'th.  i  "  ^^^^  the^forest  and 

conpUted  the  job.     The  tree  fell  bac'^vard  like  a  tower  and  split  into  four  pieces 

?ir  L  ^  ^;anHTn  ^^'^^■'^'^  f'^ll-^n  oak.  the  people  saw  a  yo^g 

.ir  tr.e  standing  pomtm,  its  green  spire  toward  the  sky.  Saint  Boniface  dropped 
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his  ax.     Tui-niUfc,  to  his  people  he  said: 

"This  little  tree,  the  you]\:  child  of  the  forest,  shall  be  your  holy  tree 
tonight.     It  is  the  wood  of  peace,  for  your  houses  are  built  of  its  fir.     It  is 
a  sign  of  endless  life,  for  its  leaves  arc  evert^recn.    See  how  it  points  upward 
to  heaven.    Let  this  be  called  the  tree  of  the  Christ-child.     Gather  around  it. 
It  will  shelter  no  deeds  of  blood,  but  lovint;  i;i^"ts  and  rites  of  kindness." 

JIM;    ".Ve  use  fir  trees  even  now  for  Christrias  trees,  don't  we,  Uncle  Abe? 

UNCLE  ABE:     Yes.     The  fir  tree  is  a  favorite  Christmas  tree  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  this  country.     In  the  northeastern 'and  Lake  States  it  is  balsan  fir  that 
is  prized.    The  balsa;.!  not  only  makes  a  beautiful  ornanent  in  the  home,  but  it 
brin^^s  the  frajrance  of  the  woods  with  it.  How,  in  the  South,  the  southern  balsam 
fir,  or  just  balsam,  figures  as  a  Christmas  'tree.    But  the  trouble  is,  you  don't 
find  it  any;7here  except  on  the  tops  of  i.iountains  thro^Otshout  llorth  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  For  that  reason,  other  evergreen  trees  arc  used  oftener.     In  Colorado 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  States,  white  fir  and  DoUtjlas  fir  are  mostly  used  for 
Christmas.    V/here  they  are  hard  to  i^ci ,  lodt^epole  pine  and  En^lcmann  spruce  are 
mostly  used.    On  the  Pacific  Coast,  also,  the  trees  most  soucht  for  Christmas 
are  the  Dou<jlas  fir  and  the  white  fir. 

JIM;    what  other  trees  are  used? 

UNCLE  .^E;  The  s^:iruces  are  almost  as  popular  as  the  firs.    As  a  rule,  in 
the  South  and  '.lost,  however,  they  r;row  so  hi^jh  up  and  are  so  hard  to  ^;et ,  that 
the  folks  depend  more  on  other  evergreens.    Black  and  red  spruce  are  commonly  seen 
in  New  England  cities,  and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     In  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
nurserymen  supply  part  of  the  local  demand  with  nursery-grown  Nonvay  spruce. 

JM_:  Pine  trees  are  used,  too,  aren't  they? 

"o1,'GLE  .-xBE;  Oh,  yes.  They  are  in  threat  decand  for  Ghristm.as  trees  v/hen 
folks  can't  .^ct  fir  and  spruce  cheap  enou^^h.    Throughout  Maryland  and  VirfTinia, 
and  the  District  of  Colu;.:bia,  the  Virt;inia  pine  finds  its  way  into  r.any  homes. 
In  southern  Ti'yonint;,  the  lodgepole  pine  is  almost  the  only  species  available  for 
Christmas  trees.     In  the  South,  too,  the  foxtail  top  of  a  longleaf  pine  sapling; 
is  a  favorite  tre^ .     In  the  treeless  States  when  nothini^-  better  can  be  had,  even 
red  cedar  is  used.    Red  cedar  is  also  used  in  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
California,  it  is  not  uncomn-ion  t:i  find  incense  cedar  and  rcdv/ood  used  as  Christmas 
tr^es. 

JIM:  It  mus'-  ta'-o^  a  lot  of  trees  —  for  the  whjle  country. 

UNCLE  .\B2:     i'^s,  the  United  States  uses  between  5  and  6  million  Christmas 
trees  every  year. 

JIM:    VihcwJ    That  sounds  like  a  v;h.;le  lit  to  just  use  a  few  days  and  then 
throw  away. 

UITCLE  ABE:  Well,  we  c -uld  -  r  w  all  those  trees  on  about  6,000  acres  of  land. 
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The  ai.vjunt       ::^jd  used  up  in  vr^rictnus  trees  is  s;.iall  conparod  with  the  loss 
frop.  forest  fires  every  year.    Every  year,  fires  svvc^  p  over  millions  of  acres. 
They  cause  a  waste  of  many  nillions  of  dollars  worth  of  trees.  2Io,  Jin,  it  is  not 
the  nunbcr  )f  trees  used  for  Christmas,  l:ut  the  v/ay  we  r.et  them  that  counts, 

JIM;      Hov;  you  ncan? 

UI^'CIiS  ABE;  '.Veil,  this  thinf'^  of  stealin*^  tr^es  fr..in  roadsides  or  forest  land 
is  outra^^eous!  Tak:in(_;  what  beloni^s  t:  s^;nebudy  else  is  bad  enow'h,  but  stealinf;; 
s.r.all  evcrt^reens  not  only  interferes  with  the  property  ri^^hts  of  the  ov/ner,  but 
it  works  a^-ainst  reforestation.     Sr.all  trees  should  not  be  cut  indiscriDinatcly 
from  reforesting;  land.    On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  thicket  of  youn^;  trees  nay  be 
f^Tcatly  benefited  by  cuttin  out  a  nunber  of  then.     That  will  give  the  others 
more  li^^ht  and  space  to  fc;row.     The  question  jf  cutting',  however,  is  for  the  ov/ncr 
of  the  land  to  decide  and  not  for  the  passing  motorist  who  cmaiders  that  one 
tree  rrore  or  less  will  do  no  ham.    Many  of  the  Christnas  trees  found  in  our  east- 
ern markets  are  grov/n  especially  for  that  purp'jse.    Under  such  circur.i stances  the- 
cuttinc^  of  Christr.aG  trees  is  njt  contrary  to  forest  conservation. 

•JIM:      '.(hat  is  "conservation".  Uncle  Abe? 

UITCLE  ABE;  Conservation  really  neans  wise  use.    V(hat  better  use  could  a 
tree  be  put  t    than  to  be  used  as  a  Christnas  tree?    But,  Jin, how  would  you  like 
a  livin^;  tree  for  y  .ur  Christnas  tree? 

JIM;  V.hat  do  you  mean? 

UlTCLS  ABE;  TiTiy,  a  tre«.  that  is  not  cut,  but  dug,  roots  and  all.    Ti'e  c  an 
uy  one  fron  a  nurseryman. 

JIM ;    "That's  the  idea  in  that? 

UIJCLE  :\32:  '.■"ell,  y^u  could  plant  it  in    a  big  flower  pot  tt  a  tub,  accord- 
in^--  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  keep  it  in  the  V; -use  until  after  Christnas,  — 
then— 

JIM:    Then  what? 

"JIICLE  ■■'vBE;  Then  you  could  carefully  plant  y-oir  Christnas  tree  in  the  lawn 
or  ;_,arden.     In  a  few  years,  you  could  have  a  stcplike  succession  cf  Christnas 
trees  each  one  a  living  and  beautiful  reminder  of  past  Merry  Christnases. 


lijtV  h  nil  TTTTlrff 


